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former of thefe two gentlemen is introduced to us, according to the 


 eftablifhed politics of the Monthly Reviewers, as that juftly celebrated 


American, whofe praifes they are at all times ready to fing in full 


3 chorus, Well remembering all the events of the late war, Sir, I am 


not at all difpofed to join in the eulogia, which have been lavifhed on 
this notorious leader of men in open rebellion againft their ¢ountry. 
Had Prefident Parker fucceeded in the fame degree in the mutiny at 
the Nore, would not his title to public admiration have been equally 
good? For my own part, let the perfon of Wa/ington be introduced 
to me as often as it will, I fhall always obferve, in the words of 
Prince Harry to Hotfpur, . 


then I fee 
A very valiant rebe/ of that name. 


Of Dr. Anderfon I know nothing, I have heard only of John Ander. 
fon the town piper of Kelfo, of mufical notoriety ; and if I miftake 
not, from fome peculiarities in his ftyle, James Anderfon L. L. D. 
is of the fame country. An Engiifh heart he certainly does not pof- 
fefs, an antipathy to tythes and the church-government of England 
he probably inherits ; and therefore he has liberally, or illiberally 
embarked in the fame caufe as the Scottifh furveyors of the Board of 
Agriculture. Such are the two perfons, whofe laboured lucubrations 
the Monthly Reviewers think of the utmoft confequence, and of which 
they take particular notice, 

On the fubject.of Tythes, however, we are not fo grofsly infulted 
as before. ‘Thefe bufy ftate empirics, having found that the pill they 
firft offered us was bitter to fwallow, and hard of digeftion, to pre- 
vent the wry faces which we fhould naturally make at a repetition of 
their quackery, have taken care to conceal it the fecond time in a 
double coat of gi/dimg. Mark the folemnity, with which they in. 
troduce their important obfervations, upon what has been advanced 
by their friend Anderfon, on a fubject of which few Scotchmen can 
be deemed competent judges. From re/peft for a valuable and ve- 
nerable body (videlicet, the church—what prieft, what prelate is not 
charmed into attention?); from a cordial admuiffion of its facrad 
claims, founded on its great fervices to fociety; and I rights guaran- 
teed by the public faith (an adamantine reafon for preferving its reve- 
nues inviolable to the end of time) ; from perfonal regard for nume- 
rous individuals who belong to it (to one of whom, namely Bifhop 
Prettyman, we have been particularly petulant in the very nex 
article of our Review) ; we fhould be the firfl to proteft againft fchemes 


_which were calculated to rob and degrade our clergy. Excellently 


faid, were but fincerity at the bottom of the harangue ;" but let us 
minutely examine what follows, and we fhall find that we were 


. never addreffed in a ftrain of more grofs and palpable hypocrify. 
| But, (aye, but) without meaning to offer any ofence 
er to countenance any injury to that refpettable and powerful profefion 
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(hem !) we may freely avow it as our firm opinion, that it 1s time tg 
look into the fubjeét of tythe. Who, that confiders how the patri- 
mony of the church is garbled and frittered away by one mods or 
another ; who, that contemplates the difficulties of the inferior 
‘clergy ; who, that has fatisfied himfelf, that all the revenues of the 
church, equally divided among the clergy, would not amount to 
eighty pounds a year per man ; but mult acknowledge that it is indeed 
high time to look into the fubjeét of tythe, where fo much watte and 
dilapidation have manifeftly taken place? Such an inveftigation 
would do honour to any country, and place it among the firft of 
Chriftian nations. But why are the Monthly Reviewers fo firmly 
of opinion, that it is time to Jook into the fubjeét of tythe? Let them 
- anfwer for themfelves: with the view of “fubftituting for it fome other 
mode of fupbporting the clergy, or of regulating it }fo that wt fhall no 
longer be a check on agricultural improvement. 

Two reafons for locking inio tythe, are here held out, both of 
which fhall be examined feparately, before we confider the remainder 
of the critique. The firft is, that fome other mode of fupporting 
the clergy, without expofing them to occafional detriment, may be 
found out. It would have well become a writer, fo apparently 
friendly, fo affettionate to the eftablifhment, to have pointed out a 
mode which was unexceptionable. As he feems to have been at a 
lofs for fuch a mode, let us fuppofe that he had propofed the moft 
unexceptionable of all modes yet propofed, the commutation of ‘Tythe 
for corn.rents. What would be the confequence? In theory, the 
clergy would be much benefitted ; but I fear their fituation would be 
little mended (I rather think it would be much deteriorated) in fad. 
By ftatute.13 Eliz. ch. 6, colleges are already compelled to take corn- 
rents according to the price that wheat thall be fold for in the market 
next adjoining to the relpetiive colleges, on the market-day before the rent 
becomes due. Now, Sir, I will look back no farther than to Michael- 
mas 1800, for an infuperable argument againft the commutation of 
“"Tythes for corn-rents. A fhort time previous to that feafon, the 
preflure of fcarcity had been feverely felt in the county of Oxford. 
The mob of Oxford itfelf formed themfelves into a kind of trained 
rabble ; and, vifiting all the neighbouring villages in rank and file, 
compelled the farmers to fign an agreement, by which they covenanted 
to bring their corn immediately to market at a reducéd price. But, 
notwithftanding this agreement, on that market-day, which preceded 
the market day above-mentioned in the ftatute of 18. Eliz. and alfo - 
on the maiket-day which followed the fame, wheat was fold in Ox. 
ford market at forty.pounds per load, On the intervening market-day 
only, whith was by law appointed to be the day for fettling the amount 
of the corn-rents, the farmers, under the plea of complying with the 
mob, brought a,fmall quantity of wheat to market at tqventy-three 
pounds per load. Obferve, Sir, the enormous villainy of this pro- 
ceeding, and the facility with which the flatute was evaded. To my 
_ certain knowledge, the difference in annual income made, by this in-. 
famous piece of soguery, to one college only, was little fhort rs ine 
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hundred pounds, Is it then, let me afk, is it aconfummation with 
any devotion ta be wifhed, that the prefent revenues of our clergy 
fhould be exchanged for corn-rents? And, if corn-rents, the leaft 
exceptionable of all modes, prove fo ineffectual, what will it be 

ble to fubftitute for tythes, which will in any degree juftify com- 
mutation ? 

The Monthly Reviewer was fenfible, that commutation, without 
injuftice, was utterly impracticable; and therefore he propofes, if 
fome other method cannot be devifed inftead of tythes, that tythes be 
at leaft fo regulated as to be no longer a check upon agricultural tm- 
provement. I am, tired, Sir, moft heartily tired, of this ftale ob. 

jection. Whatever is fubilituted for Tythe, muft it not ultimately 

arife from the land, as it does at prefent; and be egually a check to 
agricultural improvement (if juflice be done to the clergy in the ex- 
change) as tythes are at prefent_faid to be? But why talk we of 
checks to agriculture ? as if any juftification of commutation or abo- 
lition of tythe could be founded upon its being a clog to the farmer, 

Of all the checks which agriculture receives, the flighteft arifes from 

tythe. For is there not a much more formidable check in poor rates 

and taxc3 ? Is there not a moft gigantic impediment in the rent? 

Why then is the tythe to be fo loudly complained of ; and efpecially 

that flender portion of it, which is to be found in the hands of the 

clergy ? In truth, Sir, I believe thefe feveral burdens, which the 
farmer is pleafed to denominate checks upon agricultural improvement, 
are the great incentives of his induftry. ‘Che man who farms his 
own acres, tythe-free, rent-free, and fubject only to the flight check 
of taxes, will fleep over his plough. While he finds it eafy to live 
himfelf, he will care little what becomes of the reft of mankind. But 
the man who farms that his landlord and his clergyman may live as 
well as himfelf, and is bound to furnifh both with their fubfiftence 
at a time fixed, muft of neceflity be doubly induftrious. Tythe and 
rent, therefore, are not checks upon agricultural improvement, It is 
even neceffary that they fhould not be low, but fhould from time to 
time be fo advanced, as to compel the farmer always to do his utmoft, 
upon the reafonable terms of being able to fecure, at the fame time, 

a competent maintenance for himielf. And were tythes even abo. 

Tithed, let me afk, in what fenfe would agricultural improvement be 

in the leaft relieved? The tenant would {till be faddled with them 

inhis rent, and they would merely change their courfe, and be tranf. 
ferred to the pocket of the landlord inftead of that of the clergyman. 
_ So far, then, the Monthly Reviewer has nothing like found argu- 
ment on his fide. Let us therefore again return to his critique, and 
hear what he has farther to advance, to juftify interference with the 
| patrimony of the church, Recent events at home, fays he, loudly call 
for inguiry and revifal in this refpe&t. I fhould be glad to be inform- 
ed by him, what events have happened in this country, which have 
in the flighteft degree fanétioned the bold meafure he recommends ? 
Events recent or not recent, events of the prefent and of the laft cen- 
tury, all uniformly concur, in manifefting to us the fuperior wifdom 
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of tbings.as they now are, and the folly of attempting to mend them, 
He adds, the repeated dearths which bave occurred of late years, loudly 
eall for fuch tnguiry and revifal. Repeated dearths! and what have 
tythes todo with dearths ? Do they occafion fearcity ? do they ag, 
gtavate it? Is there not one above, who freely acknowledges that 
HE is the Creator of fuch evils, and imputes them not to his creatures }? 
Tythes, fo far from diminiihing the produce of the carth, operaste, a 
we have already taken notice, as an incentive to indultry : they tend to 
yrevent, rather than to occafion, dearth. But, continues the Re. 
Viewer, the new fituation of things in this refpect, in the parts 
of Europe mof near to us, loudly calls for inquiry and revifal, 
"Here the hypocritical fox has unawares dropped the true reafon of - 
his firm opinion; that it is time to look into the fubje@ of tythe, 
“The mania of innovation has feized him; he is an admirer of thofe 
revolutionary projects on the Continent, which have always begun 
‘with the demolition of the Church, and he withes to fee this country 
as mad us its neighbours. If it be otherwife, and if he has really 
that high efteem, which he profeffes, for that valuable and vencrable 
body the Clergy of England; if he, indeed, cordtally admits their 
facred claims, their fervices, and their rights guaranteed by the pub. 
lic faith ; if fe has perfonal regard for numerous individuals of that 
‘body 3 how dares, he infult us with an idea, that change is neceffary 
here, merely becaufe it has taken place in the parts of Europe moft 
ear to us? There may be parts of Europe near to us which are {mart- 
ing with the folly of revolution; but while the ocean rolls itfelf 
between this country and them, and that ocean is fwept by Britifh 
thunder, there is no occafion that'we fhould be inoculated with the 
curfed French difeafe, there is no fear that we fhall catch it. Great 
Britain is, by fuch means, placed as far from the point of contagion, 
as one pole is’ from the other; a murus abeneus is planted between 
her and the parts of Europe moft near to ber, and fhe has no occafion 
to conform to the whims and follies of any nation. If the proximity 
of Church-deftroying principles afford an imperious reafon for attack- 
ing our own Clergy, the Reviewer need not have fetched his examples 
fo far, as ffom the neareft parts of the agitated Continent. Proximus 
Jum egomet miki. England has herfelf a twin-fifter, whofe infuriated 
conduét might furnifh her with a pretext and a precedent for difpof- 
feffing her Ciergy » and annihilating Epifcopacy. But God forbid that 
‘her fopetior underftanding and better judgment fhould ever give way 
to a fcheme fo wicked and fo impolitic. 

It is well known, adds the Monthly Reviewer, that, in early 
times, capital and labour were of little confideration in agriculture; 
_tythe then might be, and a&ually was confidered and ftated to be, a 
proportion of the produce of the earth; but now, when capital and 

labour are of fo much moment in this. great concern, the world finds 
 aefelf in circumflances totally different. A meafure, theréfore, which 
“at that period might bave been wife and unobjetionable, 1s become, 
’ by changes in the flate of human affairs, vexatious to the Clergy, 
_ oppreffive tothe exttivator, and pernicious to the general interefts A 
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the community. Here, Sir, is much to reply to. In the ‘firft place 
it is intimated, by this /utor altra crepidam infeliciter aufus, that 
capital and labour were anciently of little confideration in agriculture. 
A Monthly Reviewer, perhaps, may know how to plough wicked. 
nefsy fow {edition and infidelity, and reap iniguity, at the expence 
only of afew drops of ink and a little fpontaneous exertion, But, I 
believe, inno age, from the foundation of the world to the’ prefent 
time, was corn ever produced from the earth, without the fame pro- 

rtion ef labour, and the fame relative proportion of capital. If 
there be any difference, the labour of the prefent day is not rewarded 
with fo large a hare of capital as that of ancient times. In fupport 
of my argument, I appeal to the poor-rates of all the parifhes in the 
kingdom. I afk, whence come thefe exceffive charges, which were 
never heard of in days of Yore? Are they not, in a very great mea- 
fure, due to the unjuft and impolitic principle of keeping down the 
wages of the labourer ? What perfon of this defcription 1s able to live, 
as he ufed to do, upon his daily earnings? Manifeftly, therefore, is 
_ he underpaid, while the value of the eftate, on which he labours, has 
been rapidly improving. In fuch a ftate of things, there is no room 
for the argument, that.capital and labour are of more moment to the 
farmer than they were. 


If the world, therefore, be ix circumftances totally different from. 


thofe in which it was, it is, at leatt, in circumftances highly favour. 
able to the farmer. Every thing, indeed, combines to make him prof- 
perous. ‘The value of his produce rapidly increafes, labour and tythe 
lag far behind, and even rent makes no very hafty ftrides to overtake 
him. Add to this, that his profeffion is become fafhionable. He is 
applauded and imitated by Dukes and Earls; and even Monthly Re- 
viewers find peculiar charms in an agricultural furvey, if it be but 
well feafoned with farcafms upon Church and Stare. Under fuch cir. 
cumftauces, who.can wonder that he becomes arrogant ? Supported by 
Lords and Gentlemen, what cares he for the Clergy? Even de has a 
prefent intereft, and his landlord fees a permanent advantage, in gets 
ting rid of tythe, Both are clamorons againft it. It hangs more 
heavily on the plough-fhare, and the wheels of the team, than any 
tax which agriculture experiences befides, than the poor-rates, than 
the income-tax, than the rent. Hence the true caufe, that tythes 
are, as the Monthly Reviewer has exprefled himfelf, vexatious to the 
Clergy. Vexatious they have long been, and cannot fail to become 
daily more fo, while the difparity between the farmer and the clerk 
_ is fuffered toincreafe. A plurality of farms united under one tenant, 
till the lands of fome parifhes are cultivated by one, of others by ¢avo, 
and of very many by no more than three, farmers, cannot fail to give 
them fuch a degree of power and confequence, as will make theni ex. 
tremely imperious to the prieft, as well as to the poor. A very great 
difference, in point of circumftances, is thus made, between the Vicar 
and the tenant of ‘his tythes. ‘The one is ftill poffeffed of the fame 
little relative modicum which was enjoyed by his predeceflors ; ~— 
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the other, rich, purfe-proud, and important, confiders the Vicar as 
Jittle better than one of the poor, who live upon the earnings of diy 
induftry, and ought, therefore, to be treated with the fame degree of 
rigour and infolence: Againft fuch overgrown monfters, (for I can. 
not call them mez}, dunces, who are as little able to calculate the 
worth and thedues of a Clergyman, as the ox that drags the plough, 
or the afs that grazes on the common, what can the fingle unaffifted 
arm of a country Vicar effect? The law may be in his favour, but 
while he is needy and his antagoniit opulent, what will it avail him to 
profecute his rights? If he enters into a conteft, ruin ftares him in 
the face: for though a farmer of this kind will not advance twenty 
fhillings to fupport his Clergyman, he will at any time facrifice fifty 
times that fum to pull him down. So circumftanced, what wonder is 
it that tythes are truly vexatious to the Clergy ? It is with the utmok 
difficulty, that Vicars, thus controlled, are able to make their com. 
pofitions keep pace with the times, and bear even a reafonable propor- 
tion to the real value of their tythes. The diftrefs which at this 
moment prevails among them, from being thus tyrannically abridged 
of their due, muft be very great. For, let the Monthly Reviewer be 
informed, for his edification, that it appeared, upon enquiry and cal. 
culation, at the firft eitablifhment of the bounty of Queen Anne, that 
it would be five hundred years before all the livings, then under fifty 
pounds per annum, could be augmented to fixty pounds per annum, by 
the operation of that truly noble charity. 

If wexation, therefore, be the queftion, Sir, I need not ftate, who 
will naturally be the vexers, and who will be the vexed. If tythes 
are opprefive, they are oppreflive not to the cu/tivetar, but to the 
clerk whoholds them. ‘To {peak more correétly, they are fo ill paid 
to the clerical owner, that in many inftances he cannot live on them ; 
and fo far is the tenant of them from being oppreffed, that he can hardly 
be fenfible of any impediment from payments fo inconfiderable as are 
frequently made. And if the tenant foffer, in a degree fo flight, 
fiom the collection of the revenues of the great majority of livings in 
this country, whai becomes of the juftice, the candour, the moderation, 
the good fenfe, the common fenfe, of the Reviewer, who impudently 
charges the tythes of the Clergy, with being pernicious to the general 
interefts of the community ? I fay the tythes of the Clergy ; for thefe 
atrocious calumniators never fpeak of ¢ythes, without coupling them 
with the clergy; whereas, there is not a fchool-boy who need be 
informed, that the Clergy have léefs todo with tythes than the laity. 
Jn faé, Sir, fo little applicable are the flanders of the Monthly Re- 
viewer to the Church of England, that I can affirm, upon the au- 
thority of the firft legal teftimony in the kingdom, that, of the 


many tythe caufes litigated in the Exchequer, very few are to be 
imputed to the clergy. 


But Dr. Anderfon is the Monthly Reviewer's Apollo; and by 
‘the prodigious confequence of both, I fhould deem them to be at 
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jéafl poffeffed of papal Infallibility. The importance of the matter, 
contained in this trad, fays the one, bas induced us to affign to ita 
fpace in our work which is difproportionate to its fize. He withes its 
merits to be more generally known, to rouze the public attention, and to 
induce the author to purfue a fubject fo momentous, which be is fo well 
qualified to difcufs. Whatis all this, in plain Englifh, but the pro- 
clamation of a public cryer? ‘*Oyez, Oyez; this is to give notice, 
that James Anderfon, L. L. D. F.R.S. F. A. S.E. and therefore, 
of courfe, a man of profound {kill in every thing, has written a 
book againft tythes, againft the Clergy, againft poor-rates, againft 
the income tax, &c, &c. &c. and, therefore, againft Church and 
State. The faid work is dedicated to General Wafhington, the 
profefled enemy of both, by one who is no friend to either, and 
being a Prefbyterian by birth, can have no intereft in their prefer- 
vation. All good people, therefore, all philofophers and lovers of 
liberty, are hereby required to give it admittance into their clofets, 
with the works of Drs. Enfield and Aikin, two other Prefbyterians, 
but without the treatife of Prettyman, the fuperficial Cambridge 
Bithop. Their warrant, for fo doing, is this the proclamation of us, 
the moft difcerning, the moft liberal,.and the moft loyal of his Ma- 
jefty’s fubje&ts, the Monthly Reviewers.” I beg pardon of that 
valuable and venerable body, for fuffering my pen to be fo flippant 5 
I cordially admit its claims; 1 would not that it fhould lofe one tittle 
of what is due to it for its great fervices to fociety, one iota of its rights, 
the rights of man. I have perfonal regard for (not mumerous, but 
fome few) individuals who belong to it, and are fteady to truth, to 
found do&rine, to the Church of England, to her King. J prote/s 
againft {chemes which are calculated to rob and degrade them. But 
without meaning to offer any offence, or to countenance any injury to their 
refpe@table fraternity, J muft freely avow it as my firm opinion, that it 
is time for them to let the fubjeét of tythe alone. What could paf- 
fefs them to adopt, indifcriminately, the fuperficial epiftolary argu- 
ments of a republican in Church to a republican in ftate? Does 
not Dr. Anderfon himfelf allow that his refidence in England has 
been only for_fome time? Does he not fimell of the region he has 
been moft converfant with, by committing blunders in orthogra- 
phy, which makes them be attended to? Andis fuch a man to be 
deemed particularly competent, to decide the great queftion, 
how the Clergy of England are and ought to be maintained ? 
Let us but give ear to hima moment. Tbe expevce of cultivating 
land, fays he, under certain circumflances is enormous, fo that, unlefs it be 
in very particular fituations, the operator never can be reomburfed. In- 
deed, Sir! then what is become of that grateful appellation, given 
by the prince of farmers to the foil he cultivated, when he fliled it 
juftiffima tellus ? If only in very particular fituations the expences of 
the operator are reimburfed, then are we to look upon every enter- 
prifing farmer, as a.man of extravagance and folly, the moft rafh 
and daring of his {pecies, who inconfiderately facrifices a fubftance 
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to obtain a fhadow. Is fuch the character of Englifh farmers 3 
Are they not rather the moft fhrewd and difcerning of all the orders 
of fociety, fo far as their own gain is concerned? And may it not, 
without flander, be affirmed, that, if they embark in agricultura} 
projects, they embark with the folid expectation of getting two for 
one. They are too wary a fet of men, to engage in ichemes which 
will not be produétive. It is the farming gent/eman alone, who isa 
lofer by projectorthip. If it were admitted, that any lands were 
cultivated at an expence which could never be repayed, it would 
follow, that the operator, initead of paying rent, tax, and tythe, 
ought to have a penfion from the public; an idea the moft abfurd 
which can be imagined. If his gains are fo {mall that he needs 
encouragement, why is that encouragement to be looked for, rather 
in the abolition of his tythe, than in abatement of his rent? The 
former is, of courfe, the {maller impediment of the two; and if this 
alone be a very heavy tax, which of neceffity checks bis operations to an 
ASTONISHING degree, why does not Dr. Anderfon beftow fome ani- 
madverfion on that more gigantic obftacle tbe rent, to which tythe 
is no more than a moufe to a mountain? In fad, Sir, the objeé& 
of fuch writers, and fuch reviewers, is not to do juftice to the far 
mer, or to the public, but injury to the church. 

If we allow, what thefe arrogant declaimers always fuppofe, that 
the great bulk of tythe is in the hands of the clergy, let us look to 
exchanges which have been already made, and judge what would 
be. the effe&t of commutation, At the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, an act was paffed, giving authority to the Queen’s 
Majefty, upon the avoidance of any Archbifoopric or Bifbopric, to take 
into ber bands certain of the temporal poffeffions thereof, recompenfing the 
fame with parfonages impropriate or tytbes. Upon the ftrength of this 
aé&, which continued in force during the whole of her reign, ma- 
nors and lands were alienated from the Bifhoprics to the Crown. The 
Jands thus exchanged were, fometimes partly, fometimes wholly, 
paid for in yearly tenths (a tax levied by the Crown on all eccleti- 
aftical benefices) and in other proceeds payable by the inferior 
Clergy. What was the confequence? The manors and lands have 
been improved beyond all poflible calculation, while the perpetual 
tiated payments which belong to the Bifhops inftead of them, are 
dwindled into beggarly ftipends. Such was the manifeft injury 
done to the Church, in lefs than half a century, by this absurd act, 
that in the very firft year of King James I. parliament thought 
proper to reftrain fuch exchanges, by an act againft the diminution of 
the poffeffions of Archbifboprics and Bifboprics, and avoiding of dilapida~ 
tions of the fame. Let not, therefore, the Church be again thrown 
off its guard, and expofed to the evil confequences of the ftale arti- 
fice of commutation. 

Itis not, however, to be admitted, that the great bulk of tythe is 
in the bands of the clergy. So repeatedly have they been plunder- 
ed, by fuch arts as the above, and by violence, that we find them in, 
a ftate of general indigence, which hardly deserves the envy even 
ea Scottith author, or a Monthly Reviewer. Let both lay won 
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pands upon their mouths, and blufh at that intemperate zeal which f 
they have betrayed, to annihilate or abridge the revenues of the 
Church of England, when they know, that at the commencement ; 
of the eighteenth century, THREE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND ; 
THIRTY-ONE livings * were difcharged from the payment of f7f. | 
its and t-nibs, on account of the {mallnefs of their income; and 
were for the fame reafon declared to be entitled to receive the 
benefit of Queen Anne’s bounty. Let them alfo burn with fhame, 
when they are informed, upon the authority of one who well knew 
the truth of what he uttered, (John Ecton, receiver of the tenths of 
the Clergy) that over and above the faid difcharged livings, thera, 
are fome thoufands of mall benefices which never were taken notice of im 
the King’s books, moft of them being donatives and curacies, formerly dee 
_ pendent on religious houfes, the txtHES whereof, both Great and’ 
SMALL, were granted away upon the diffolution of thofe boufes. 

From the warmth and energy with which I have twice ferreted 
thefe vermin that undermine the Church, and with to fatten on its 
revenues, you will naturally conclude, Sir, that Iam a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. I acknowledge that Iam. But fince 
Tam not withal a fellow of a college, fince f am not poffeffed of 
preferment in any cathedral, and fince I never had'the honour of 
being prefented to a living, it cannot be maintained that I am greatly 
interefted in her welfare, and that I plead for my daily bread. The 
Church has, indeed, been a ftep-mother to me, and I have never 
received from her more than the allowance of a fon-in-law. Were 
her diffolution to take place, (which God forbid) I fhould lofe very 
little, perhaps zothing. Neverthelefs, knowing that her family is 
large, and that it is out of her power to provide for all, I excufe and 
forgive her inattention and want of parental tendernefs. I will 
ite her no unfilial return; but while I hold her doctrines and her i 
difcipline to be unimpeachable, and am fatisfied that fhe is the 
moft rational Church upon earth, I am determined to defend her 
rights, privileges, and property, againft all the world. 


ACADEMICUS, 
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Permit me, Sir, toadd, by way of poftfcript, that I believe a very 
fertile fource of the prefent difcontents, refpecting tythe, is that ab- 
furd and ridiculous fafhion of gentlemen turning farmers, and 
taking part of their eftates into their own hands. I have a farm 
now in my eye, which is cultivated by a gentleman of this deferip- 
tion. Let us fee how it is farmed. Being near a fathionable 
watering-place, manure is to be obtained in any quantity: but, fince 
a gentleman becomes the purchafer, it is of courfe fold’to him at a 
very dear rate, viz. fourteen fillings per load. Five and teventy of 
fuch loads being neceffary tofpread a fingle acre of land; ‘the land 
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* Upwards of feven bundred were in the diocefe of Norwich alone, i 
fad near fia bundred in Linseln, 
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is manured at the enormous rate of feventeen pounds ten Jbillings per 
acre. Add to this, the expence of carrying out and fpreading the 
manure, the expence of ploughing the Jand, (which, if three times 
done, will amount to one pound four Jbillings per acre) the expence’ 
of feed, (perhaps ¢wo pounds per acre) and the expence of reaping, 
carrying, and thrafhing out the crop. We certainly thall not ex- 
aggerate, if we calculate his total charges at twenty guineas per acre, 

ow, what will the land produce to juftify and remmburfe this ex- 
penditure? Four-fftbs of a load of wheat (in other words, four quar- 
ters) are as much as can with reafon be expeéted. It follows, of 
courfe, that if he fells his wheat for lefs than five and sqwenty 
guinegs per load, he will not be repaid his expences. Such a pricg’ 
he will rarely obtain ; and if he does not obtain it, if he does not 
even exceed that fum, will he not naturally look with a moft grudg- 
ing eye upon the tenth fheaf, fet apart for the tythe-holder? A 
fhrill and lamentable outcry is inftantly raifed by him againft tythes, 
as an unreafonable check upon agricultural improvement. Poor man! 
what would he have faid, had a cruel landlord alfo come fuddenly 
upon him for rent? If he has no rent to pay, he is yet happier than 
hig own tenants, who are burthened with both. A loofer he cer- 
tainly is, though tythes only are demanded of him. But whom can 
he accufe, but himfelf? Inexperience has drawn him into the 
fnare. He thought foolifhly that there was no art in farming, be- 
caufe it was carried on by bumpkins. He finds himfelf grievoufly 
miftaken, and perceives that it isthe gentleman farmer only who 
wants {kill and apprenticefhip. Loudly, however, as he complains, 
he is not much hurt. In the /econd and third years the land, which 
has coft him fo much, will yield crops of inferior grain without ma- 
mure; and in the end his tythe will not be a fevere and intolerable 
burden, notwithftanding his extravagance ‘at the outfet. So little 
caufe has agriculture to impeach tythe, even when it is conducted 
by gentlemen. But may gentlemen be taught to abandon the pur- 
fuit, as highly detrimental to themfelves and the public. If we are 
to look forward to the time when gentlemen are to be all farmers, 
I am fatisfied, Sir, that we fhall have a fcarcity to complain of 
every year. 
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Art. XXXVUI. Obfervations on the Danger of a Premature Peace 
By Alexander Annefley. 8vo. Pp. 39. 1s. Murray and 
Highley. London. 1800. 

URING this awful and momentous conteft, fome of the beft 

J friends of the country, appreciating the actual ftate of things 
on the Continent of Europe, the principles which are afloat, the 
power exerted to give thofe principles effect, and looking, as every 
truly honeft. man muft look, beyond the prefent moment, have 
felt and expretied the moft ferious anxiety, left thofe who are en- 
triffted with the government of the kingdom, harraffed by the per : 
petual clamours of difappointed faction, difmayed by the obftinate 
perfeverance of the enemy, or difcouraged by the bafe defertion.of 

Pome of our allies, the mad caprice, and the wavering indecifion 

pf others, might act in contradiction to their own better qian ae 

acrince 
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facrifice the permanent interefts, not only of Great Britain, but of 
Europe, to the attainment of a precarious, infecure, and tranfitory 

ce. Whoever looks back with attention upon the public oc- 
eurrences of the Jaft five years, muft, unlefs abfi olutely blinded by 
rejudice, acknowledge that the labours of fuch men have been 
oft ufefully directed, that their admonitions were highly falutary, 
and their anxiety founded in reafon. 

Mr. Annefley has joined this truly patriotic band—to whom this 
country will, one day, acknowledge its obligations—and enforced 
their arguments with ftrength and ability. | Adverting to the 
origin of the war, and the hoftile proceedings of France, he infitts 
on its juflice and neceflity ; he then briefly marks its progrefs, 
dwells on the vait acceffion of power acjuired by the French Re- 
public, by the conqueft of the neighbouring States, and fhews the 
incompatibility of that power, with the independence of Europe in 
general, and the fecurity of Great Britain in particular. From thefe 
and other circumftances, he deduces the extreme dan: ger of a peace, 
in the prefent fituation of affairs, to this country 

« Alas! we are but too fatally convinced of ‘the dire neceflity of 
the prefent war! and fince the Almighty Arbiter of the world has, 
no doubt for wife purpofes, permitted fuch a frequent and horrid 
carnage of nations, we muft, in the prefent unhappy contett, en- 
deavour to keep pace with the growing greatneds of our vindictive 
heighbours, until we have reduced their enormous power to a fize 
nearer our Own, 

Sequitur vos necefftas militandi.” T1r. Liv. 

He next expatiates with energy on the fatai confequences which 
muft enfue to Britain from the conclufion of a. premature peace ; 
and concludes his arguments with the following animated exhorta- 
tion to his countrymen, the force of which wi knot only be felt, but 
acknowledged, by every true Briton. 

« Let us then vigoroufly perfevere in repelling a foe who medi- 
tates our utter deftruction ! Let us but caft a retrofpefive view on 
our glorious efforts in the Jaft war, when, firuggling againtt the 
faperior fleets of France, Spain, Holland, and the infant, but per- 
nicious, marine of America ; while the armed Neutrality, affumning 
amenacing afpect, attempted at the fame time.to pote new laws 
On out triumphant flag: yet, at this awful crifis our britifh Oak 
Inxuriantly vegetated, even under the reiterated rokes: of eur nu- 
merous foes ; our conimerce increafed, the nationa} {pirit main- 
tained its level, and rofe above the preflure of the mott perilou 
as well as extenfive, war, this country ever experienced, Let us 
then perfift in efforts which have hitherto been fodnded in wildom, 
directed by judgment, and fupported with vigour, and the genuine 
fpirit of enterprife. 

“ Having, by my humble efforts, endeavoured to place the danger 
of a Premature Peace in the moft firiking point of view; having 
adduced arguments, which however inadequate in fivength, are 
yet founded in folemp truth,-to demonftrate that a vigorous war 
is preferable to a fa€titious peace ; let me intreat my cour try men to 
banifh every fear, while they call to their remembrane e, that this 
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is not a paltry quarrel for increafe of territory, or the acquifition of 
fome trifling commercial privilege, but a conteft with a foe, who 
avgws his murderous fyftem to be extermination. To obtain a fe. 
cure peace, therefore, the fword muft remain unfheathed, until 
their power to harm us is diminifhed ; we muft continue to vind. 
cate outraged humanity, and infulted Europe! We fight not for 
empire but independence : *‘ At nos non imperium, neque divitias 
petinus, quarum rerum caufa, bella atque certamina omnia inter 
mortales funt : fed libertatem, quam nemo bonus, nifi cum anima 
fimul, amittit.’ Sarzusr. 

** Let all parties then nobly ftep forward, and unite in defence of 
their country, and their prefervation of its invalyable conftitution ; 
for the fake of our pofterity, for their deareft interefts, and future 
independence ; for the fake of all that is dear, and all that is fa- 
cred, and fnafch our glorious ard flourifhing empire from being 
the prey of violence, anarchy, and cruelty !” 

# After this account of Mr, Annefley’s publication, we advert to 
what the Alonthly Reviewers have faid in their remarks upon it, 
They infer that we are unable to continue the war, becaufe its an- 
nual expence is fixty-four millions.— Now this being the whole of 
our expenditure, if what Dr. Griffiths’s writer lays down be- 
true, the aggregate of the intereft of the debt, the peace eftablith- 
ment, and the civil lift, no part of which are war charges, amounts 
abfolutely to nothing ! 

Mr.. A’s object, as we liave feen, is to induce us to continue the 
prefent arduous confli& until we have rendered our implacable foe 
lefs formidable. This Dr. G’s writer confiders as perfuading us 
“ to make no peace till impoflibili-ies be accomplifhed '” 

But he will fay this impoffibility he meant principally to be un- 
derftood as fpeaking of, is the fubverfion of the confular conftitu- 
tioh, and even the reftoration of Monarchy. Now thefe gentle- 
men are always talking of impoftibilities, but as there are revolu- 
tions in every thing, fuch a revolution lastaken place in the na- 
ture of their impoffibilities. _We may now calculate the probability 
of the happening of any affigned impoffibility, from the number 
of thofe which have lately happened, and which have been brought 
about with extreme facility. The firft French conftitution was 4 
ftupendous edifice planned and erefted by wifdom. and’ virtue ;. 
and, like its eementing principle, eternal and indeftruétible. It 
fell however by a flap of the lath-fword of one of their political har- 
Jequins. The philofophers next came into power ; the-deftruction 
of a government. unjting al] the wifdom with all the power-of a 
great nation, wasa fecond impollibility, which was effected with 
the greateft eafe by a ci-devant brewer of Rouen. The power of 
Robefpiesre fucceeded, fo firmly eftablithed that it was impoffible 
to fubvert it; the fceythe of time could not mow it down; the mafly 
fledge hammer of fate itfelf could not beat it to pieces. A pitiful 
midnight affray however pnt an endto it. The next impoflibility, 
which took place, was the fall of the direStorial conftitution. The 

faithful voice of hiftory, holding forth infiruCtion to ages yet unborn, 
records the fpecch of ameminently patriotic Alderman of London, 
in 
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ja the time of the Popifh plot, who, in his eloquent defcription of 
the dangers of that period, feems to have anticipated the fate of 
the Directory. Lamenting over the fad proipeéct before them, he 
eloquently exclaimed ; my fellow citizens, we may go to bed hearty 

and well overnight, and rife in the morning with all our throats cut ; 

for fach was the melan.oly cataftrophe of the directorial conftitu- 
tion. She was in ices» porfeét health overnight, but when the 

got up in the morning, ine found her throat cut ; although fome, 
on very {pecious grounds, are inclined to maintain that fhe did not 

make the difcovery that her throat had been cut in her fleep, until 

after fhe was up and full dretfed, according to her cuftom on all 

occafions of ceremony. But Dr. G. and his writer will both admit 

that the happening of an impoflibility may be jultiy denominated 

ancvent. Now M. Cohdorcet has taught us, if any event happens 

in a given number of times, in a given period, how to calculate the 

chances that it happens once more before the end of an affigned 

term of time. To apply this to the queftion before us, we grant 

fo the writer, whofe critique we are confidering, that a revolution 

which fhall fubvert the power of Buonaparte is abfolutely impof- 
fible. But as we have feen four fuch impoffible events take place 

in about feven years, the odds are confiderable that this laft impof- 

fibility will happen in lefs ; that a fhort affignable time hence— 

but, as we have not his theorem. before us, we fhall not attempt 

actually to affign it. We'fhall not purfue, with the ridicule it de- 

ferves, the remaining ftring of paralogifims of this writer. If Mr. 

Newbery, in his ufeful Lilliputian Library, has a treatife of logic 

adapted to capacities, five inches eight lines high, we recommend 

it to his perufal; where he ought to find the maxim what proves too 

much, proves nothing, er if fuch a tract be not to be found, and 

he can read the books put into the hands of larger boys, he will 

there find the fame maxim thus exprefled, quod nimis probat nihil 

probat. 

Mr. A. we muft in conclufion add, is alfo accufed of holding 
principles from which it may be deduced that no peace ought to be 
made with France “ until we have deftroyed her geographical 
fituation.” How the fituation of any thing, that is a part of ab- 
folute fpace, can. be deffroyed we do not underfland. The writer 
muft therefore have meant a removal of France from its prefent 
fituation. Now we can conceive fuch a country to be removed 
only two ways ; the firft, by taking it up intire witha flab of the 
primitive rock on which the ftrata,are ranged, at the bottom thick 
enough not to be broken by their fuper-incumbent weight, or any 


- thocks it might be fubje& to in the reméval ; and planting it as an 


iflandin the Atlantic, Pacific, or any other ocean, as it might be 
judged moft convenient: or, by firft making a proper excavation 
in the bottom of the rock direétly under the center of gravity, of 
the compound of a fize adequate to receive the top of the cone of 
thé pike of Teneriff, and admit of its freedom of motion afterward ; 
and then to place it on that vertex as a magnificent logan or 
rocking ftone ; but on perufing Mr. Annefley’s tract, we have 
found no trace of his recommending an attempt which miuft be 
found fo very difficult in practice. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

E have delayed our nfual Summary of political affairs, til] 

the laft moment, in the hope of receiving from our cor, 
re{pondents on the Continent fome more authentic and fatisfa@e 
intelligence, refpecting the movements and the views of the differ. 
ent powers, than has been communicated to the public through 
the ordinary channels of information. - Sorry are we to fay, that we 
have waited in vain ; the mails have not arrived ; and, in the pre- 
fent critical {tate of affairs, when the fate of civilized fociety de- 
pends, in a great degree, on the wifdom and firmness of the Eu. 
ropean Cabinets, we are left, with the folitary confolation arifin 
from the known fidelity of our Imperial Ally, without the poffibi- 
lity of forming any thing more than a vain conjeéture, as to the 
intentions and, projects of thofe other potentates who certainly 
have the ability, if they had but the will, to reflore the govern- 
ments and political relations of Euro;e to their former ftate. 

In the hereditary dominions of the Houfe of Aufiria a truly-pa- 
triotic ardour prevails, crowds of loyal fubjects daily flock to the 
ftandard o' their legitimate Sovereign, and every clafs of people, 
un nfected with the peftiferous {pirit of modern philo ophifm, betray 
a deep arxiety to defend their homes againft the detiructive in- 
roads of the modern Vandals. We truft, the Emperor, notwith- 
ftanding the impolitic furrender of the frontier fortreffes of the em- 
pire, which the perfidious republicans of France, bound by no prin- 
ciple of religion, by no tie of honour, by no obligation of morality, 
have, in violation of the expre{s terms of a folemn contrat, totally 
demolithed, has fo far ftrengthened his army as to be enabled ta 
make a fuccefsful ftand againft the enemy. The appointment of 
the Archduke Charles to command that army, the reftoration of 
the gallant veteran Kray to his military confequence, and the de- 
parture of Cobentzel from the regicidal court of the Corfican ufur- 
per, all combine to infpire us with fanguine hopes of a favourable 
change in the mind and condué of the Imperial Cabinet. That fuch 
an example may be deemed worthy of imitation ‘by the neighbour- 
ing powers is rather an obje& of our fervent wifhes, than a — 
of well-grounded expectation, Yet, alas! blind and infatuate 
muft they be w!o do net perceive and acknowledge, that by fuch 
a combination alone can Europe be preferyed from deftruction ! 
France continues, and ever will continue fo long as the Republic 
fhall exift, to purfue her ufual fyftem of invading and plundering 
countries, only fecured from invafion or plunder, by the frail tenure 
of her plighted faith. The neutral territories of the Duke of Tuf- 
cany have been entered by her licentions hordes, and his fubjects 
robbed and murdered. Similar treatment has been experienced by 
the petty princes of Germany, whom it is impoflible to contem- 
late, without a mixt emotion of pity and indigpation ; pity for 
their prefent degraded fituation, and indignation at the unprincipled 
condué to which it is to be chiefly imputed. When men feck 
to promote their intereft by a facrifice of their duty, sheir misfor- 
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anes are better calculated to incur contempt than to excite fympathy. 

Mean time the Grand Conful of the Monarchical Republic in- 

dulges himielf, in the palace of his murdered fovereign, in all the 

omp and luxury of an Eaflern defpot. His commands are abfo- 
ce as his power is unlimited. His, in fhort, is that complete 
government of wil// which conftitutes the pure eflence of tyranny. 
The emigrants are encouraged to return; but they remain like 
ftrangers in their native land, objeéts of inceflant miftruft, watched 
by the jealous eye, and fubjeét to the imperious mandate, of a tyrant 
who, at once, fufpeéts and deteits them. 

The Britifh parliament has, at length, met, and entered upon a 
ferious inveftigation of that moft interefting topic, the dearnets of 
provitions. We have paid to this fubjeét that degree of attention 
which its importance fo imperioufly demands ; and iome fa&s and ob- 
fervations will be found in our review of the different tratts, in which 
it is difcuffed, worthy of very ferious attention. ‘The moft novel 
and moft important of thele facts is, that a high price tends to increafe 
the confumption of bread, 

The Committees of the two Houfes not having yet made their re. 
port, any opinion of the remedies which they mean to fuggeft, would, 
of courfe, be premature. This is the proper time, however, for con- 
veying any information, or fuggefting any hints, to them; we, 
therefore, earneftly recommend it to them, to adopt, as a leadin 
principle, the refolution to prevent the employment of wheat or flour 
for any other purpofe than the food of man. In purfuance of this prin- 
ciple, let the prohibition to make ftarch from wheat be tollowed up 
by a law prohibiting the ufe of flour, in making pafte for upholfterers, 
paper-hangers, pafteboard-makers, printers, and bookbinders, whofe 
annual confumpuon of flour is confiderable. There is alfo a great wafte 
in the mole of preparing flour ; no true fandard wheaten flour is now 
made; the houfhold bread retailed in the {hops ts not of that kind,— 
«« Wheaten grain confifts of a farina or flour enclofed in a covering 
of many laminz or coats. ‘The outward hull feems to be meant ra- 
ther as a guard or fhield to the flour (as the thell of a nut is) than as 
part of the aliment. This is eafily ieparated from the flour, and will, 
in great part, moulder away by ageto duit. The inner finer lamine 
or coats are not fo. eafily feparated, and even, when the force of art 
attempts to tear them off from the flour kernel, they will carry off in- 
feparably with them fome of the flour alfo.’’ The defect in making the 
two kinds of flour now in ufe, is this ; that in the coarfe flour for brown 
bread the whole grain is ground down, which tends to promote too 
guick a digeftion, and confequently to make an unwholefome food ; in 
the fine flour, recourfe is had to the oppofite extreme, for not only the 
outvrard fhel! is removed, but the inner laminze alio, and with them 
part of the flour, by which means a food is produced’neither fafiiciently 
wholefome nor nutriiive. The true ftandard, then, and the only, 
bread that ought, at this time, to be ufed, thouid be made of the 
inner laminz and the flour ground together ; ‘and it is the opinion of 
a writer well informed on’ the fubje@t, that “ if the labouring claffes 
of the people did but once tafte this ftandard wheaten bread; could 
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they but get it, and make a fair trial of its nourifhing qualities, they 
would never buy nor eat any other. But, he adds—it is not to be 
had. _ The miller does not fo divide the meal as to make the flour pro. 
pet for it, and the bakers feem afraid that the people fhould ever know 
what it is, and how good it is.’’ But unlefs the mealmen and millers 
be fubjeéted to the aflize, as the bakers are, no reftriCtive laws, how. 
ever explicit or fevere, will ever avail, The act for preventing the 
confamption of new bread fhould be revived, with fuch additional 
provifions as will effectvallyfecure it againft thofe evafions to which, in 
its prefent form, it has been found to be fo liable. We feel confident 
that every poffible attention will be paid by Parliament to the fubjea, 
and that every opinion and every plan will be duly inveftigated, with. 
out any improper bias from the authority of great names, or from a 
pertinacious adherence to deep-rooted prejudices. It is unqueftionably 
a fubject of as much difficulty as importance, and the exercife of great 
patience, cool judgment, and perfevering attention, will be requifite 
to the formation of a fair and impartial decifion. 

We have to congratulate the City of London on their choice of 
Chief Magiftrates, at this critical Cae when a‘ judicious felec- 
tion of {uch officers, is of the utmoft confequence to the peace and 
good government of the metropolis. The Lord-Mayor is a man of 
integrity and loyalty ; uncontaminated by whig-conneétions ; ufu- 
rious prattices ; gambling devices; or tavern-orgies; during his 
mayoralty we venture to prediét, no public tumults will be allowed 
. to difturb the tranquillity, and to difgrace the police, of the capital, 

for fiz fuccefive days! The Sheriffs, too, are men of found prin- 
ciples¥ and irreproachable chara&ers, One of them, of whole con- 
dué&. and fentiments we have a more particular knowledge, is pe- ° 
culiarly fitted-fcr the dilcharge of the important duties of his fitua- 
tion, He has the higheft veneration for the conflitution of his 
country, arifing from a proper fenfe of its fuperior excellence; the 
ftrongeft attachment to the perfon of his Sovereign ; a manly abhor- 
rence Of jacobinical principles ; and a determined refolution to en- 
force a ftri€t obfervance of the laws, and a rigid attention to re- 
ligion, morality, and focial order. “With thele effential charaéter- 
iftics of a loyal fubje&t and an able magiftrate he unites thofe qua- 
lities of humanity, benevolence, and charity, which mark the good 
man and the zealous Chriftian. 

We cannot quit this topic, without exprefling our reprobation 
of the ill-founded eulogy on the late Lord Mayor publifhed in all 
the papers, by order of the corporation, for his conduét in fuppref- 
fing the nots! But for the known gravity of the refpeétable per- 
fonages who compofe the Common-Council, we fhould certainly, 
have miftaken this panegyric for irony ; we with thole gentlemen 
ferioufly to refleét on the confeguences of thus proflituting civic ho- 
nours, and civic compliments. It may appear as a mere matter of 
courfe to them, but it has a different appearance to the public, who 
will be as much at a lofs, as we profefs ourlelves to be, to reconcile 
this vote of thanks with the very marked difapprobation expreffed 
by the Jeading charatters in the City, during the tumults, of that 
very condu& which is now fo openly and {fo Joudly commended? 
Delirant Cives! Nov, 25. : 
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SINCE the preceding obfervations were written we have received 
fome private communications from Paris, of an interefting nature, 
which we fhall now lay before our readers. 

Buonaparte, fays our correfpondent, previous to the arrival of 
the Prufiian envoy, Luccuesin1, at Paris, received an intimation 
from the Cabinet of Berlin, ‘ that Pruffia having’ witneifed the 
«* numerous revolutions which had fucceflively convulfed the French 
« Republic, and the ftill more numerous changes in the government. 
« of that country, deemed it neceifary, before the conc lufion of : any 
“ continental peace, to fee fucha government eftablithed in France, as 
« might afford fufficient fecurity to Europe; that they admitted the 
* government of Buonaparte to afford fuch fecurity; but that as the 
“ permanence of it depended entirely upon his life, it was thought 
* neceffary, before any negociations were entered upon, that he 
« fhould nominate, as his fucceffor, fuch a man as the French na- 

- © tion could look up to with confidence, and the Jacobins regard 
“ with dread.” 

This intimation, it feems, was fo far from incurring the appro- 
bation of the firft Conful, that Lucchefini was fuffered to remain 
ten days at Paris before he could obtain his firft audience. What 

affed at that audience is of courfe, not fully known; but it was 
followed by the difmiffion of Carnot from the miniftry, bécaufe, 
fays our correfpondent, be bad been looked up to, by a numerous party, 
as the only man who was fit, by his abihties, to fucceed to the Confulate ; 
and Buonaparte is affirmed to have determined that, if the medi- 
ating powers fhould infift on fuch a meafure, Moreau fhould be no- 
minated as his fucceflor.—This curious intelligencé is indireAly 
corroborated by an article in the laft Spe‘fateur du Nord, in which 
it is infinuated that Moreau is to fucceed Buonaparte 

Lucien Buon: ap arte is holden in deteftation in Fesnce: His office 
of Minifter of the Interior gives him the command of very large fums, 
which he waites in every kind of difipation, and in the moft fcan- 
dalous manner, in order, forfooth! te fupport his rank as a Prince 
of the blood!!! He is proteéted by the whole power of his brother, 
whofe vanity, the leading foib/e in his character, leads him to con- 
fer on the members of his tamily, ail the advantages and preroga- 
tives of Sovereign Princes, This conduct has rendered him the ob- 

je@ of inceffant ridicule, and confiderably diminifhed his popu- 
Jarit 

Another fpecies of evil peculiar to a corrupt military government, 
prevails in a very great degree, and has become particularly offen- 
five to the French, viz. the influence and infolence of generals, 
All the generals attached to Buonaparte, thofe who fupported him 
in his ufurpation, and thofe who were with him in Egypt, bear anexact 

refemblance to the minions and favourites of the Roman Emperors. 
Thee men have the public treafure almott entire ely a at their difpofal. 
Genera} Lafnes, one of the Conful’s chief friends, {pends the énor- 


mous fumi of five bh indred thoufand heres (1p wards of Aweéenty thoufand 

gumeas ! !/)-a month, at Paris, where he and his aids-de-camp oc- 
_- 7 a 1 oa i | swear 

cupy one of the mo!t magnificent do/e/: in that capital, Buonaparte, 


not 
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not being able to fupply his favourites with fufficient fpecie for des 
fraying their unbounded expences, grants them congées d’ exportation, 
i. can exclufive permiffion to export various articles, the exporta- 
tion of which is prohibited by law; thefe congées are fold to met- 
cantile men who purchafe them at a very high price. 

The freedom of the prefs is tetally annihilated ini the free Repub- 

lic of France. The editors of newfpapers dare not infert a para- 
graph of intelligence which has not been copied from the govern- 
ment paper, and any the {malleft deviation from this rule of circum- 
fpeétion and prudence, would immediately operate as their death- 
warrant, Of this a curious inftance lately occurred. Buonaparte 
had been invited to a grand dinner given by Talleyrand, at his 
country houfe, where thie latter had provided for the amufement of 
his illuftrious gueft a number of rabbits to be hunted. ‘The Conful 
did not relith this amufement; and the rabbits, when let loofe, 
would not run without whipping. 
- "The next day the anecdote was related, in a ludicrous manner, in 
the Journal des Hommes Libres, but notwithftanding the prudent Pree 
caution which the editor had obferved of placmg the. fcene of action 
in the Roman territory, and the time of a¢tion in the reign of one of 
the Roman Emperors,. he was fpeedily punifhed for his prefumption, 
and the very next day, the Free-Men’s Journau cea/ed to exi/t, 

Such is the fubftance of cur lettersy which, our readers will eafily 
conceive, gives rife to various reflections in our minds. We have 
much to fay on thefe new proofs of the fupreme liberty of regenerated 
» France, of the cheapne/s of Republican Governments, and of their 
refpect for the fovereignty of the people ; as alfo on the curious idea 
which his Pruffian Majefty feems to entertain, of the conftituent prin- 
ciples of permanence and ftability in political fyftems, But we have 
neither time nor room for thefe refleCtions, and mutt therefore fubmit 
the faéts to our readers without any farther comment of our own! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have again to apologize to many of our Correfpondents fox 
the omiflion of their valuable communications, They may reft 
affured, however, that all their letters intended for infertion, thall 
appear in our next Appendix (i (i not fooner) fo.as to be included in 
the prefent volume of our wor 
We with to be in poffleflion of the whole of Mr. Fellowes’s Re- 
flections on the Methodifts, before we infert any part of them. ) 
The letter from an Epifcopahan, with the extraés inclofed in 
it, is received and fhall appear the firft opportunity. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. G. H. Grasse is preparing for the prefs a feleftion of 
abridged fermons from the works of Bithop Beveridge, as preached 
in the parith church of Hanwell. 

A new edition with additions, of the four letters to ‘ the Quiet 
Good Senfe of the People of England,” with « preface by the 
author, in two oftavo volumes, will be publifhed in the courfe of 
the winter. 














